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ABSTRACT 

Desig'^ed to help local government officials, agency 
perronnel, and member; of citizen groups involved in the planning 
pr ss for a t:apidly growing community, this introduction to 
community needs assessment provides background information on the 
reasons for conducting community needs assessment, guidelines for 
determining which techniques are most appropriate, and a brief 
description o£ 13 different needs assessment techniques. Advantages 
and disadvantages of each method are given plus a list of references. 
The techniques include use of census and vital statistics records, 
content analysis, participant observation, case studies, social 
network analysis, surveys, key informants, life histories, nominal 
group process, delphi technique, advisory groups and tas'c forces, 
community forums, and community impressions. Although a community 
needs assessment is an excellent means of involving the public in 
problem solving and developing local goals, the guide stresses the 
need to use multiple methods when carrying out a needs assessment — or 
many people and potential problem areas will fall through the slats. 
A brief, closing example illustrates how needs assessment techniques 
were used in Creston, Washington. (BRR) 
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Responsiveness to citizen preferences, concerns, 
and noods is a basic fundamental of American de- 
mocracy In many f.ituations, law requires that the 
noed^:; of a conimunity be studied prior to the devel- 
opment of policies and programs in areas such as 
land use, transportation, and health care planning. 

This introduction to community needs assess- 
ment provides background information on the pur- 
poses for conducting a community needs assess- 



ment; guidelines for determining which techniques 
are most appropriate; and a brief description of 13 
different needs assessment techniques, including 
the advantages of each method and a list of refer- 
ences to which the reader can go for further infor- 
mation. It should be helpful to local government offi- 
cials, agency personnel, and members of citizen 
groups involved in the planning process for a rap- 
idly growing community. 



Purpose 



There are several reasons why citizen groups, pub- 
lic officials, and agency representatives should se- 
cure accurate information about the needs of a 
community. 

All communities are in a continual state of 
change— through births and deaths of citizens, 
through people moving in and out, and through the 
natural growth and development of each individual 
citizen over time. As a consequence, what once may 
have been an appropriate policy or program can 
soon become inappropriate. The character or mood 
of a community can make many shifts as a result of 
the interplay of social, cultural, and economic 
changes. 

The needs of different groups of people in a 
community are difficult to identify— and frequently 
interrelated. In many instances, people do not ex- 
press their altittjdes and feelings openly; sometimes 
community needs are not revealed until a crisis oc- 
curs. When public concerns appear to correspond 
with the responsibilities of several agencies, no one 
agency may identify specific concerns or needs as 
high priority, and the result may be no action. 

The needs of people in rapidly growing commun- 
ities may be overwhelming. Local government re- 
sources may be limited and public demands may be 
high. This makes priority setting and long range 
planning essential. However, such planning and ac- 
tion cannot be earned out effectively without accur- 
ate and up-to-date information about citizen needs 
and preferences. 

A community needs assessment is an excellent 
means of involving the public in problem solviig 
and developing local goals. There is a tendency ^or 
people to resist change - frequently because they 
have inadequate information, or because they have 
not been involved in making decisions. A neods 
ar/inssmont can therefore be viewed as a process of 
citizen involvement whereby people not only learn 



more about the situation, but they also feel that they 
have had a voice in the outcome.* 

In a rapid growth situation, needs assessments 
can help local leaders ease the impacts of growth. 
This information can be especially helpful for: 

• Learning more about the present residents and 
how they will be affected by growth— newcomers 
in their neighborhoods, new or expanded job mar- 
kets, crowded schools, new leadership responsi- 
bilities, changing traffic patterns; 

• Learning more about newcomers— who they are. 
their specific needs and concerns, how they may 
be affected by moving into the community; 

• Identifying needs for new or expanded public 
services; 

• Assessing public opinion aboui community goals 
and priorities; 

• Systematically evaluating existing programs and 
services and planning for improvements; 

• Providing justifications or explanations for budget 
and grant requests; 

• Increasing citizen understanding of community 
problems and their effects on people and organi- 
zations in the community; 

• Building increased citizen support for public de- 
cisions, in that citizens develop a greater "sense 
of ownership" through involvement; 

• Increasing citizen awareness of community plan- 
ning, including availability of resources 

^^Tor ?jdciitionnl intornialion. sen Nrlson M Ros^nbaiini. 
Cih/rn Involvnmont in i und Us(} Govfrfvifict' (W.iiihinfjlon, DC 
Tho Urban Innlitute. 197G). Goorcjo J Warh(?il. RntK-rt A P(.'ll. and 
John J Schwab, Ncndr. Asscsi'-.mfint Appfoachc'r Cona.'pt!; (wd 
M(}th()d'; (FV)ckvilln. MD: National lnr,titulr.' (-1 Mr.'nfal Moallh. 
1977); US Dcparlrnonl of Transportation, f'ffvctfvt^ Citi/vn Pea 
ti(:ip;]ti()n ifi faiOiHnuUiUon nLinoimi. Vol I Coniffiurufy hi 
volvcmon{ Pf0ccs^;c^ and Vol II, A Catnha of T^'chnrqinv; 
(Wanhincjton. DC' Todoral flK^hway Adrmrnstralion Socio ■ 
rcononuc Studios Division, 19Tn); Hobort W Haborston. f?d . 
ratlmny; to Dntn- f'tvld Mallwds lot SiUnlviruj OfUjOKui Socinl 
Ofyanizations (Chicago. IL; Aldino Publishimj Co. 1070) 



Selecting a Technique 



Thu quality of information about a community is only 
as qood as the technique or combination of tech- 
niques used. A single technique may be too narrow 
in the information it provides, using too many meth- 
ods may be costly in terms of time and dollars. 
Different information-gathering techniques are ap- 
propriate for different needs. Analyze the situation 
and the most significant questions being asked, then 
weigii the advantages and disadvantages of several 
techniques. Sometimes a combination of several 
techniques will provide a reasonable picture of: 

• What your community is like — characteristics of 
people, types of organizations, values, beliefs, 
goals, concerns, and problems; 

• Comparison with other communities; 

• What :s unique about your community. 

vVhen gathering information about impacts of a 
particular project or population change, remember to 
include data on both the local setting and the sources 
of impact In a sense, information must be obtained 
about two communities — the permanent local resi- 
dents and the newcomers with a new development. 
How will the change affect or continue to affect peo- 
ple in the community? 

The following guidelines should be helpful in 
choosing one or a combination of several needs 
assessment techniques. 

The problem. Narrow the focus. If tiie problem is 
not well defined, the study may become unmanage- 
able. At the outset, particular techniques such as a 
citizens' advisory group, a steering committee, a 
community forum, or a mail questionnaire can pro- 
vide a sharper persoective on local concerns. Define 
the problem and assess its manageability. 

• What do we want or need to know? 

• Why do we want to know it? 

• How Will the information be used? 

• Where can we find the information needed to 
answer our questions? 

• How can we obtain this information? 

• What useful information sources already exist at 
local, regional, state, or federal levels? 

• How can the data we obtain be organized, an- 
alyzed, and presented? 

• What people and organizations should be in- 
volved in gathering the information? Why? How? 

The cost. Try to determine how much it Will cost 
in time, dollars, and other resources to obtain the 
needed information. Consider what money is avail- 
able or where financial help could be obtained. 
Also, estimate the availability of human resources- - 
for planning, compiling, analyzing, an 1 presenting 
informatK^n If citizen volunteers are the primary 
means of crrrying out the study, they may need to 
be reifT)bursDd for their expenses, their time may be 
liinitod. and they may need guidance and support. 
On tlie other hand, highly skilled researchers can be 



found in the volunteer community. Do not overlook 
agencies, organizations, and businesses that may be 
interested in the problem. The total community is a 
potential resource. 

The leader. Even though the needs assessment 
project may have capable steering committee or 
the support of local officials, it needs leadership. 
Determine who is available to assume responsibility 
for the needs assessment and what their capabilities 
are 1o get the joo done. Someone needs to be re- 
sponsible for all the tasks associated with planning, 
defining the problem, monitoring the expenditure of 
funds, organizing a plan of operation, guiding the 
data collection, and serving as liaison. Leadership 
also includes overseeing data analysis, its presenta- 
tion, and its use. 

The leader does not need to have all the answers 
or do all of the work. However, he/she should be 
able to organize, know how to maximize the involve- 
ment of all community resources, and understand 
the research methods used in conducting a needs 
aijsessment. At nc time is a leader a substitute for 
community participation. With the right kind of lead- 
ership, occasional consultant help, and willing citi- 
zens, a community can produce a useful needs 
assessment for very little money. 

The population. When deciding which assess- 
ment technique is best, take into account the popu- 
lation or organization it will describe.«Some methods 
are more suitable for obtaining information about 
minorities while others may have a tendency to en- 
courage responses only from highly educated peo- 
ple. For example, the key informant methoa, whereby 
a few local people serve as long-time informants 
about the community, may be a way to build trust 
over time in a culturally isolated community. Al- 
though it is time-consuming, this method may be the 
only way to find out how a Native American commun- 
ity really feels about a proposed new industry. 

It is critical that care be taken to anticipate who 
the people are that the needs assessment will de- 
scribe. Community researchers should use caution m 
generalizing that all people in the community are 
alike. Specific groups are unique in the way their 
members will respond to an interviewer, an observer, 
a group discussicn. or a mail questionnaire. Human 
sensitivity provides the best clues for determining 
the most appropriate methods for a specific use — 
how respondents will react to the needs assessment 
method and the person conducting it. This consider- 
ation alone may justify the use of more than one 
technique The method selected shoi^ld be "more 
like an umbrella of activity beneath which any tech- 
nique may be used for gaining the desired informa- 
tion, and for processes of thinking about tnis infor- 
mation."^' 

-' LfOfififd Schnt/iiicifi and Ani.clin j Strau;;:; L'rkl !it';c{if(:h 
,S7/,j/(v;/(,v; for n M/////,// Sociology (Enylowood Clilfs, NJ. 
Prunllco-Hall, Inc . 1073). p. 14. 



Techniques 
• Using Existing Information 



In every comrr.unity there a wide variety of infor- 
mation available if you know where to find it. Before 
now data collected, c. thorough check should bo 
made of what is already available. This may not only 
add to your early understanding of the problem, but 
It could save time and money later . existing records 
often provide insicjlits into the community that cannot 
bo observed or noted in any other way. This intorrna- 
iion nan be found in document form, as reports, his- 
torical accounts, minutes of meetings, letters, rec- 
ord'j. and photographs. 



The usefulness of existing sources varies de- 
pending on accossib'lily and awareness of availabil- 
ity. There are two types of documents: (a) primary 
documents, which are eyewitness accounts vvritten 
or developed by people who actually experienced 
the particular event firsthand; and fb) secondary 
documents, wnich are developed by people who re- 
ceive information from an eyewitness or by reading 
about It. For example, an autobiography is a primary 
document, while a biography is a secondary docu- 
ment. 




The Census and 
vital statistics records 



U S Bii'-oatj of the Census conducts a popula- 
Uoi) census ovory 10 years Four volumes are pub- 
hshod nbout each state's population, tnckulincj sta- 
Ustics about townships, munictpalifios. counties, and 
metropolitan areas. These volumes contain inforina- 
!ion on the structure of a population (size, distribu 
I'on. and composition) and on demographic proc- 
nssos (fertility, mortality, and migration). General so 
cial, or.ofiomic. and other descri()tivo information is 
also (Moseniod Besides the decennial inforrnation. 
nu^inthly and occasional data is available in Current 
Population Surveys, available from a library or by 
sul)sr.ripi{()n horn: Superintendent ol Documents. U.S 
(lovornmofii Prinling Office. Washington. D C. 20402 

Crnsu.s information is available for public use 
ir^ a wtuAy of forras. including bound publications, 
microfilm, and computer tape. In addition to the 
Census of Population, there are also Censuses of 
Agriculture. Housing. Business and Manufacturing. 
Government, and Transportation. 

County and City Data Books are available from 
the U.S. Bureau of Census in computer tape and 
bound form These combine manageable data from 
the censuses of population, housing, governments, 
and manufacturing. 



rji^i'"" 1 Arjv ifitarK s and disadvantaqos 
v;tal ' Idtislics ft.\':ordri \nr conuTiunity n(.(^df 



lh(; 



Census 
srnen! 



and 



Advantaoos 



Disadvantages 



• fU'adilv available at mini- 
mal cost if any thfouqh 
\')r ;\\ ()t f«';|H)nal librarK*;: 
t . ■ufthousf's. and anenct^s 

' Oala avrnlab!'.' ofi <i wid*' 
variety f.^f charact(,'rj!ittcs 
popijiation. tioiisifVj, nqri 
^.'iflufe. [\()r\ \\ ecf^noiMic 
bf'a!th, tiiriH'^'^/; n>anufac 
turinn rjov'irrunents. and 
transnoflation 
Available* a -. hound v«^l 
u'M.^s. rofMfnjter taf)e. and 

flHC r()(,ffn 

Can b'» Mib'irnbed to on ..i 
continuing basis 



> Data reflects only informa- 
tinn that the respondent 
has been vvillinn to share 
With the novernmont 

> Data t'vids to be descrip 
live and may require the 
usr?r to discriminate, sort, 
and correlate 

' Some figiircjs may repre- 
sent estir^ates or prc'ec- 
(*ons as opposed to actual 
accounts 

' Does not reveal individual 
values, beliefs, or reasons 
undnrlyinq current trends 
Great quantity of data may 
ovorwheirn the user unless 
selectivity is exercised 
I ocal community data is 
Irequently limited and not 
always current 



Vital statistics informaiion is compiled from local, 
state, and national records of births, deaths, marri- 
ages, divorces, and sometimes health. If vital statis- 
tics informatior) is used along with census data, this 
car. ,)rovido good background on tnany of the factors 
associated with population growth and decline. 

Census and vital statistics records can be used 
in comrnunity needs assbv:^ments in many ways. 
They can provide an accurate description of how 
much the local population has grown during a cer- 
tain period— and whether population growth is due 
tc natural increase (births), or due lO people moving 
into the community (migration). 

These records can also be used to d(>termine 
whether there has been a change in the number of 
househu'ds or in household composition 

Census and vital statistics can be used to form 
a detailed breakdown of community residents ac- 
cording to such characteristics as ethnic back- 
ground, age. sex, marital status, income, education, 
etc 

These records can also be used to make com- 
parisof.s between your community and other com- 
munities undergoing similar patterns of growth — or 
to determine whether your community is unique or 
follows state and national trends. 



Sources of additional help: 

Library Concur, Oa/a for ConvDumt) Achon. U S Bufcaif of 
the Census Washington. D.C . U S Government 
Prinling Office. 1975 

Census reports and current populat'on repofls (vari- 
ous topics and conlmuing dates) U S Bureau of 
!he Census. Washington, D C . U S Government 
Printing Office 

County and dty Oa/a Books federal slate, and 
county vital statistic:; reports 

Reports and bulletins bv county <uid st.il'v agencies 
dealing with planning. corTimumiy affairs employ- 
ment, education, and health (Bureau of Labof Sta- 
tistics Reports; Vital and Health Sladsiirs Series. 
Defiartment of Health, liiducation. and Welfare pub 
lications) 

Loca. Public !ibrari{'s 

Offices of city, county of regienal planning commis- 
sions 

County Extension offices 
School district offices 

College or university dr-partments (i;ocioloqy demog- 
raphy, poiit'cal sctence. planning, fniblic health, 
library) 

f inancial institutions 

Utility companies 

Chamberri of Commerce 

Agencies and orgam/atiens respen:;ibi^' fof h.ealth. 
rehabilitation, law enforceaient and protection, re- 
cording vital statistics. 
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Content analysis 



Tho aun of contont analysis is to take existing docu- 
mentary information, particularly that which is not 
statistical, and organize it into a more useful form. 
Content analysis can be applied to personal docu- 
ments such as letters, diaries, private papers, or 
photographs; or to administrative records such as 
reports, proceedings of meetings, or hearings pro- 
ceedings. It can also be applied to the analysis of 
newspaper articles or editorials, photographic col- 
lections, political records, or historical documents. 



r,il)l«' Aflvnntnrj(.'f5 nnd disndvantagos o( content analyst^, 
.•or cdfiuniinily (luedi; assusymont. 



Advantages 



Disadvantages 



Allows study of r,i]b)nnt3 
that otherwise might be iri- 
accossiblo 

Useful for determining 
value^ntorost positions, po- 
litical climate, public atti- 
tudes, historical trends or 
sequences 

F^esoarch atmosphere is 
freo of personality clashes, 
group pressures, and other 
human bias factors 

» Infnrmation is available 
locally- libraries, archives, 
agency files, or offices; thus 
research may be low-cost 

> Requiros skills quite dif- 
ferent from field observa- 
tion qiios' onnaire 
construction, interviewing, 
etc. 

I Provides opportunity for 
study of trends over time 

i Material to be analyzed 
may bo of high quality 
compared to poorly written 
questionnaire responses or 
poorly conducted interviews 



Time needed for locating 
suitable documents and for 
analysis 

Lack of availability of ma- 
terial suitable for analysis 
Difficult to delect possible 
bias by original author 

I Analysis categories may 
not accurately represent 
important ideas 

» Possibility of recording 
irrelevant information, or of 
omitting relevr.nt Informa- 
tion; requires the ability to 
scan 

> Information represents onlv 
verbal behavior (in the case 
of Written documents) — not 
nonverbal behavior 



In content analysis, every attention should be 
given to objectiviiy and systematic organization. It 
involves developing a scheme to classify infcrrr.ation. 
enabling the researcher to count particular v/ords, 
themes,' or ideas, or to sense sequences, pailo/ns, 
or causes. Classification schemes can be in the form 
of checklists, index cards, or summaries. The c.roat- 
est difficulty is in scanning and recording only ihal 
information which is relevant, while at the same lirne 
not overlooking anything. 

Content analysis of documents or records can 
provide many kinds of community needs assessment 
information, including: 

• Assessment of changes, over time, in public atti- 
tudes toward a particular development as ex- 
pressed in newspaper editorials, letters to the edi- 
tor, hearings proceedings, minutes of public 
meetings; 

• Analysis of underlying causes of public dissatis- 
faction over public facilities and services, as 
shown in utility company records, agency reports, 
welfare case studies, tax records. 



Sources of additional help: 



Library: Pitt. David C. Using Historical Sources in Anthropol 
ogy and Sociology. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston. Inc . 1972. 
Webb. E. J.. D. T. Campbell. R. D. Schwartz, and L. 
Sechrcst. Onobtru^iva Mamires: Ncn-Rcactivc 
Research in the Social Sciences. Chicago. IL: Rand 
McNally. 1966. 
Bailey. Kenneth D. Methods ol SocidI nei;cafCli New 
York; The Free Press. 1978. pp. 266-291. 

Local: Museums, libraries, church records 
Newspaper archives 

County offices that record land tenure, litles. sales, 
marriages, divorces, deaths, criminal cKenses, em- 
ployment 

School and hospital registers and files 

Planning commissions 

Political institutions and organizations 

Utility companies 

Financial institutions 

Businesses 

Community organizations with special interests 
Individuals' photograph albums, diaries, or collections 
Family dippings, obituaries, mementos 
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Techniques 
Using New Information 



It may be necessary to go beyond existing informa- 
tion to assess the needs and concorns of the com 
munily. particularly under the conditions of rapid 
change associated with growth. Depending on the 
kind of information desired, there is a variety of ap- 
proaches or combinations of approaches that can 
be used 

Techniques for collecting new information gen- 
erally fall into one of three categories: 
1 those mainly depenocnt upon observation com- 
bined with documentation; 



2. those mainly dependent upon some form of ques- 
tioning of individuals; 

3. those mainly dependent upon some form of gath- 
ering information from a group of people. 

No one method of collecting information should 
be viewed in isolation, for each can be strengthened 
by drawing on the qualities of the other methods. 
The persons designing the needs assessment must 
develop the best possible technique or combination 
of techniques to suit tne need. 



Participant 
observation 



True participant observation requires the investiga- 
tor to immerse him/herself in the life of the com- 
munity being studied. The aim is to participate in the 
people's day-to-day activities, thereby sharing expe- 
riences, activities, language, and all community con- 

Tiibif) 1. AtJvaniagos and disadvanlages of pariicfpant obseiviv 
for comniunity noous assossrneni 



Advantacjos 



Disadvantages 



» Selling IS natural, un- 
struclured. and flexible 

» *' /onliqalor may mako 
. o/hor idf.fntily known to 
thr subjocts or ro 
searcher may keep identity 
a secret 

• Investigator may choose to 
actively participate in 
activities of those being 
observed, or rnay observe 
passively 

► Extended time duration may 
add to trust le» el and 
depth of unde standing 

► Can be combined with 
other techniques such as 
survey, key informant, com- 
munity impressions, nom- 
inal group process, thereby 
adding to data quality 

► Useful in studying over 
long time period 

' Observations can be 
organized in advance to 
narrov/ the problem and 
make data more quantifi- 
able, or the opposite ap- 
oroach may bo taken 
where no preconceived 
restrictions are placed on 
observationj 

' A small number of people 
are studied to obtain in- 
df^pth information 
Useful for studying a 
"small culture"- -particular 
neighborhood, an ethnic 
g^'Oup. the fire department, 
planning commission, fac- 
tory assembly line, ranch- 
ers inigranl laborers, 
business organisation 



• Natural onvk jment means 
the nvestig .tOr has less 
control over the situation 

• If group IS aware they are 
being observed, resulting 
behavior may be affected 

> Extensive amount of time 
required may not be prac- 
tical 

► Observations may not be 
valid for entire population 
unltss a plan for represen- 
tativeness is developed 

» Known observers may 
disrupt normal ways of 
living and interacting 

• Training in observation 
skills may be essential 

' Selective perception by 
observers may bias or limit 
information obtained 

' Observer may lose objec- 
tivity as a result of becom- 
ing Involved 

May yield a massive 
amount of data which is 
difficult to organize or 
quantify 

Does not usually yield a 
large population sample 
from which broad generali- 
zations can be drawn 



':erns. The observer's aim is to see the world 
through the eyes of the subjects. 

The longer the participant/observer is able to 
share the life of the subjects, the better the chances 
are to accurately sense residents' perspectives. How- 
ever, time and circumstances may dictate short, in- 
termittent observer roles, or some adaptation of the 
participant-as-observer and the observer-as-partici- 
pant 

Information can be collected in a number of ways 
— by watching, listening, and documenting what is 
seen and heard; by asking questions and entering 
into discussions; by shanng activities with residents 
and noting comments, behaviors, and reactions— or 
a combination of these. The great usefulness of this 
technique is its natural style and flexibility which, 
over time, can build sufficient trust to reveal insights 
that might otherwise not be obtained. It 's essential, 
however, that observation and documentation be 
carried out systematically so that the information ob- 
tained is free of bias and relevant to the focus of the 
study. 

Participant observation can be especially useful 
in the following needs assessment situations: 

• Assessment of long term effects on local residents 
of a new industry or development; 

• Determining reasons for community or organiza- 
tional conflicts or misunderstandings; 

• Finding new solutions to community problems; 

• Learning how minorities or culturally different peo- 
ple feel about a community issue, and finding ac- 
ceptable ways of involving them in problem solv- 
ing. 

Sources of additional help: 

Library. McCall. G. J. and J, L. Simmons, eds Issues in Piu 
ticipant Observation: A Text and Reader. Reading. 
MA: Addison-Wesley. 1969. 

Schatzmann. Leonard ,,.id Anselm L Strauss Field 
Research: Strateqios for a Natural Sociology En- 
glewood Cliffs. NJ Prentice Half. Inc 1973 

Bailey. Kenneth D. Methods of Social Research. New 
York. NY: The Free Press. 1978 pp 215-248 

Edgerton. Robert B and L L Langnoss. Methods and 
Styles in the Study of Culture. San Francisco, OA 
Chandler and Shark Publishers. Inc. 1974. 

Local College or university departments (anthropology his- 
tory, sociology) 
Museums or libraries 

Read a book by a participant-observer describing 

field experiences, for example: 
Wax. Rosalie. Doing rield\\ork. Chicago II The Uni^ 

versity of Chicago Press. 1971 
Bowen, Eleanore Smith. Return to Laughter. New 

York: Harper and Row. 1954. 
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Case study 



The case study is a needs assessment method that 
.:an do two things: 1) it can provide in-depth infor- 
mation on a single unit, group, or organization; and 
2) It can serve as a learning experience for a group 
of people who analyze the case situation. It involves 
the description of a few cases for the purpose of 
stimulating ideas, defining regularities, or reaching 
consensus about what is happening. Through per- 
sonal discussion, mutual interaction, observation, or 
review of existing documents, ihe reporter captures 
the total sense of the situation. The outcome biiould 
tell d story or convey a picture about what is occur- 
ring. The case study should include; 

• history and background; 

• a picture of the present; 

• an indication of relationships betv/een people; 

• facts taken from the ongoing situation; 

• no judgmental feelings by the reporter. 

After the case study is developed, it must be an 
alyzed and diagnosed. Maximum insight will be de- 
rived from group analysis \\\ vvhich individuals inter- 
act with one another to answer underlying questions. 



Not only does this result in the accumulation of rich 
case data; it is also a means of obtaining infonna- 
tion from those who are diagnosing the casa. By in- 
volving a citizen group in case analysis, it is possible 
to learn a great deal about the community through 
their interpretations and reactions. 

Using this approach, it is possible lo develop an 
extensive description of a few familien, community 
residents, plant managers, school principals, or con- 
struction workers. Ideally, this will include informa- 
tion about human relationships and interactions 
within these groups. Information can be collected 
solely for the purposes of the case study, or it can 
be drawn from existing sources such as employment 
records, counselors' reports, minutes of meetings, 
and file documents. 

The case study method might be worth consider- 
ing in the following circumstances: 

• Several past citizen involvement efforts in plan- 
ning have taken place, and you want to study the 
benefits achieved by the various approaches; 

• The needs assessment problem has not been 
narrowed to something specific, such as how un- 
employed people are responding to new employ- 
ment opportunities; 

• School children appear to be under stress due to 
increased numbers of new students, added teach- 
er or administration responsibilities, or crowding 
of facilities. 



Table 4. Advantages and disadva 
community needs assessment. 



ntages of \he case study for 



Advantages 



Disadvantages 



Procedure evolves as work 
progresses; therefore, no 
confining categories or 
classifications 
Allows depth of insight 
into causal relationships 
and personal feelings 
Applied effectively in com- 
bination with other moth- 
odii. such as survey or 
participant observation 
Offers unique opportunity 
to fjtudy an organization, a 
business, an agency divi- 
sion, particular typos of 
families, individual differ- 
ences, ideas, or principles 
> Group analysis can become 
a w or learning expe- 
rionoe, potential for insight 
into porscnal ways of 
thinking and listening 



Requires absolute accur- 
acy; "improvements'* on 
facts spoil the ^'udy 
Can be very suDjectivo— 
temptation to tell more 
than thC3 facts 
Can be time-consuming; 
extensive amounts of data 
needed 

Focus is on a limited 
number of cases: cannot 
necessarily be generalized 
to larger community 
i Not suitable as a method 
in isolation: best for back- 
ground or as a guide to 
further stud/ 

► Best case analysis is done 
by a group rather than by 
an individual 

> For best analysis, several 
cases are needed 



Sources of additional help: 

Library: Diesing, P. Patterns of Discovery in the Social Sci- 
ences. Chicago. IL: Aldine-Atherton. 1971. 

Pigors. Paul and '^aith Pigors. Case Method in Human 
Relations: The Incident Process. New York. NY: 
McGraw-Hill. 1961. 

Epstein, A. L. "The Case Method in the Field of Law." 
In the Craft of Social Anthropology. A. L Epstein 
ed. London: Tavistock Publications. Ltd. 1967. 

Tripodi. Tony. Uses and Abuses of Social Research in 
Social Work. New York. NY: Columbia University 
Press. 1974. pp. 26-29. 

Local: Caseworkers or counselors who work with families or 
other subject groups (Employment Security, De- 
partment of Social Health Services) 
Business or industry personnel officers 
Clinics, crisis centers, rehabilitation agencies, com- 
munity action centers, human service organizations 
Attorneys, law enforcement agencies, judicial depart- 
ments 

Read actual case studies that have been analyzed: 
for example: 

Ellcctive Citizen Participation m Tran^poftation Plan 
ning, Vol. I. Community Involvcfncnt Processes. 
Department of Transportation, Washington D C . 
Federal Highway Administration. Socio^tconf.mic 
Studies Division. 1976. pp. 60-129. 




Social network 
analysis 



Social network analysis is a means of learning muie 
about inforfnal relationships between people It in- 
volves the systematic recording or diagraming of 
the continuous activity and interaction patterns that 
bind two or more people together, Using this ap- 
proach, it IS possible to map. over time, social links 
between people, groups, offices, or organizations 
that might otherwise not be accounted for when ob- 
serving formal relationships in a social system. Map- 

r It)!*'' 1) Advjnld'jpy rind (.1inLKivan(/ic)(?s ol social nolvvorK 
.inalysis for conimumty ncods assossme-nt. 



Aclvjntagri 



Disadvantages 



dotail'.'d fnforrnatidn con- 
r;orfitfi(| mf'Tf ;.'rsonal rela- 
tionships ov^T tirno 

May provide additional 
insiqht ipto valups. boliol^. 
5;( cial interaction, and life- 
styles 

A combination approach — 
oartjcjoant observation, 
survey, interviews use of 
exi^^tinq documents -can 
be ir.od to obtain a broad 
ha:;" of data Inleraction of 
r '^n^-a-'cher with community 
•"'in add to total under- 
standing 



• Can bo time consuming in 
that data should be col- 
lected over time 

' Continual observation and 
questioning may make 
respondent uncomfortable: 
may inhibit natural patterns 
of behavior 

Requires a high degree of 
accuracy and planning in 
advance 

Usually needs to be sup- 
plemented wiih other forms 
of data .such as personal 
interviews, or interviews 
with other inforrried people 

Problem of / '•owing what 
key individuals to focus on 



ping IS based on data takr?n from interviews, obser- 
vations, documentary analysis, or a combination of 
ihesG sources. 

In n rapidly changing cofnrnuniiy, oocial network 
analysis could bo used for the following reasons; 

• To learn whether frmpdship patternr^. and helping 
relationships are ing established between new- 
comers and long loim residents; 

• To look at changes in community leadership — 
who are the respected authorities, who is sought 
for advice what are the problem-solving networks, 
who participates in volunteer organizations; 

• To study how a migrant population adapts to the 
new community — support relationships, friend- 
ships, ties to old communities, barriors to integra- 
tion, type of community issues they become 
involved in and how; 

• To gain insight into a formal organization and how 
informal social systems operate within it, for exam- 
ple, the planning commission, the planning office, 
the city council, special interest boards, advocacy 
groups. 

Sources of additional help: 

Library: Pelto P?rlli J. and Gretel H. Pello. AnlhrnpoioqfCal 
ResOiirch The Slnjclurc of inquiry. Second Edition. 
Cambridge. NY. Cambridge University Press. 1978. 
Mitchell, J C . ed. Social Networks in Urban Situations 

Manchester. England: Manchester Press. 1969. 
Boissevain. Jeremy. Frrcnds of Friends. Oxford. Eng- 
land: Basil Blackwell and Mott Ltd. 1974. 

Local Professionals trained in sociology, hunnan relations, 
anthropology, political science, social geography 
Citizen participation specialists associated vvith volun- 
teer organizations, planning and cornnnunity devel- 
opnnent agencies, special interest groups. 
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Survey 



The survey technique is unique in that it is the only 
neods assessment method— other than talking to 
every citizen— that has the potential of representing 
all people m the community. In this respect, it is a 
relatively inexpensive way to gather information from 
a large number of people. If a survey is well- 
designed and implemented, the results can be gen- 
eralized to a larger population. 

The survey is based on information collected 
from a sample of the total community population. On 
the other hand, a survey can be aoministered to all 
people in a community or organization to provide 
everyone with an equal opportunity to express them- 
selves. The most commonly used survey methods 
are porson-to-person interviews, drop-off and pick- 
up questionnaires, mail questionnaires, and tele- 
phone interviews. While each approach is somewhat 
different, the format is similar. Each asks an individ - 
ual to supply attitudes, beliefs, behaviors, and at- 
tributes in response to specific questions. 

Survey design offers flexibility in the types of 
questions that may be asked— ranging from struc- 
tured yes-no-undecided responses to unstructured, 
open-ended responses. Therefore, the survey can 



Table 6 Advantages and disadvantages of the si-rvey \or 
community needs assessment. 



Advantages 



Disadvantages 



Can be inexpensive — 
especially it volunteers are 
available to conduct the 
survey, or records and data 
exist to draw fronn 
A small, randomly selected 
sample can provide much 
information about a popula- 
tion 

Techniques— mail survey, 
telf phono J^urvoy. personal 
interview, drop-olf and 
pick up survey — may be 
selected in relation to 
destred ';jst or response 
rate 

> Can bo used to survey an 
enljro population and pro- 
vide an opportunity for 
many persons to feel in- 
volvod in decision-making 
process 

i Can bo u;ed to record 
behaviors as well as 
opinions r'lUiludr-s 
knowledge, beliefs, and 
attributes 

I Useful if combined with 
another method- such as 
participant obsorvalion or 
casf> study- that will 
provide ;m in In r active 
prr'.ipeclwe or detail 



To assure statistical 
meaning, random samples 
must b'^ carefully selected 
Results may not be valid 
if survey is not designed 
correctly 

May require time and 
expertise to develop the 
survey, train interviewers, 
conduct interviews, and 
analyze results 

I Subject to misinterpreta- 
tion depending on how 
questions and response 
categories are designed 

• Tendency for scope of data 
to be limited—omission 
of underlying reasons, and 
actual behavioral patterns 
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be sensitive to psychological barriers, such as 
length of survey, wording, type of person adminis- 
tering it. and confidentiality, that might affect 
response. 

In some situations, there may bo opposition to 
the use of surveys as a result of recent and continu- 
ous misuse of the method. People may not bo inter- 
ested in participating in surveys because there havn 
been too m^ny surveys conducted, many of which 
may have •< :.1 poorly designed. Another objection 
might be that people are afraid to talk to interviewers 
for fear of fraud, robbery, or assault: or that people- 
do not want their privacy invaded. Minorities, in 
particular, may feel they have been surveyed to death 
with few results. 

The focus of the survey must be kept in mind, 
and questions limited to specific and clearly defined 
informational needs. For example, a community 
needs assessment survey could be used to: 

• Search for alterr.ative solutions to community 
prf olems; 

• Solicit citizen reactions to specific solutions to 
community problems and proposals for action: 

• Solicit citizen opinions concerning proposed goals 
for community development; 

• Gather information on citizens' knowledge, atti- 
tudes, beliefs, and opinions in order to identify 
and prioritize community problems; 

• Measure changes in attitudes about an attempted 
solution to a community problem; 

• Attempt to make citizens more aware of commun- 
ity problems and their ramifications; 

• Assess citizen attitudes about spending public 
funds on specific projects. 

Community researchers are advised to delay the 
construction of a survey until enough is known about 
the social and cultural context within the com- 
munity, 



Sources of additional help: 



Library: 



Eflective Citizen Participatton t 'transportation Plan- 
ning. Vol. II. A Catalog ol Tl.,.. Jques, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Transportation. Washington. D C Federal 
Highway Administration. Socio-Economic Studies 
Division. 1976. pp. 240-279. 

Warheit, George J.. Roger A. Bell, and John J. 
Schwab. Needs Assessment Approaches- Concepts 
and Methods. Rockvllle. MD; National Institute of 
Mental Health. 1977. pp. 39^49. 

Dillman. Don A. Mail and TGlephorn) Stnveyv,: Uu) 
Total Design Method New York. NY John Wiley 
and Sons. 1978. 

Webb. K. and H. Hatry. Obtaining Citizen f eedback 
Application of Citizen Surveys to I oca! Government. 
Washington. D.C: Urban institute (2100 M St/ect. 
Washlnglon. D.C. 20037). i973. 

Warren. Roland L. Studying Yotii Community New 
York, NY: Russell Sago Foundation. 19b5. 



Local 



social, and health service or planning agen- 

sociology, com- 



Health 
cios 

Gollogo or univorsily departments (j 
munity development. Extension 

F-ieview actual connmunlty surveys 
done. 



that have been 
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Key informant 



Tho kc?y informant method is basori on obtnininM 
information, over ['me, from a community resident 
^//ho iG in a fV)Sition to know tho community well. Tho 
person or persons soleclod io bo key informants 
must thoroforo have a broad knowledge of the con. 
munity. its sorv/ices. and its people. It is an excellent 
way to recover information about past events or 
ways of life that are no longer observable. 

The objectives of the needs assessment can 
help determine tfio most appropriate kind of per 
sonfs) to act as key informant. The researcher might 
coMsider public officials, longtime residents, bus* 
ness managers, administrators, church 'eaders. and 

Kitjlf .'' AJ;.ini<Mf; anfj clisndVMnt jqi»s of the^ key inlorrnaiit 



At.K'.inl.iqf^s 



Oicadvantages 



' 0{)porhin'lv l'.* .l.ihli';h 
r.unH)rt -ind trust and thus 
ohl<\ifi insidorr/ viow 

' D»';Mh of inforf nation 
roncorning causos or 
reasons 

Porrnits contmuat 
danficatiofi of idoas and 
nforrnation 

Can bo contbm^'d otfoc- 
tivoly With othnr tt^chniques 
r.ucti as participant obscr- 
valion. life history 
community Impressions, 
survey 

P»'*rrTiits input from many 
diff'TTTit individtjal:; 

Can h^' irnpIf'rnont''*d by 
c )fiunun!ty vodjnt'n^rs. 
th<?reby buiidinq a citi/f.'n 
invo'vornont and av/arcnoss 

n^M-^; not tfivoivo th<.» hiofi 
(^.)f;t of printing and data 
analysis 



I Tiriu? MMjuiri.'d to seh^ct [he 
{Hr:A informants and to 
build triisl 

> Personal r»Halionsfiip bo 
twor>n rf?!,earchGr and 
informants mav influonco 
type of data obtained 

> Informants may interject 
their own impressions and 
biases 

> Jealousies and resentment 
on the part of other 
community membofs whose 
ooinions are not solicited 
may develop 

> Data may be difficult to 
ciuantify unless well 
orqani/ed as it comes in 

• Should b<» cor7ibined witfi 
oth(?r mnthods, becausf? 
r"Pr( 3eritativeness of total 
cornrnunily is difficult to 
achiev 

' Fnvv people can sense all 
th(? needs and concf^ns of 
all peof;lo in a community 
■ the perspectives of those 
who are less visible may 
be overlooked 



persons fepresentincj a variety of life styles, ages, 
viewpoints, or ethnic backgrounds. Few people in a 
community will be able to speak about everything: 
Iherefore, the problem should be in focus before the 
ififo"'nant is selected. 

The key inforfiiant method requires sufficient 
lime to build a cjood relationship between investiga- 
tor and informant Ine value of the method is the 
typo of data that can be eliciteci as a result of the 
communication and tru ^ that develops between the 
Iwo The quality of infortnation obtained is dependent 
on the ability of the investigator to draw out \he key 
informant's capabilities in perceiving and communi- 
cating the information needed. 

A variety of methods can be derived for working 
with a key informant. Questions can be developed in 
advance, as on a questionnaire or outline, or the 
approach can be totally unstructured and spontane- 
ous. Several methods applied in combination may 
produce the best results, including survey, partici- 
pant observation, and citizen advisory group discus- 
sion. Because of its intensive and personal nature, 
the key informant method is especially useful for: 

• Obtaining a deeper knowledge of minority view- 
points, or of silent majority opinions; 

• Involving citizens in public problem-solving who 
would be less inclined to answer a questionnaire: 

• Raising citizen consciousness about a community 
problem; 

• Showing formal community leaders that a citizen 
organizatio'. is committed to obtaining their view- 
points. 

Sources of additional help: 

library Polto. Pertli J and Gretel Pel\o. Anifuopokujicjl Rc- 
s>\ifch- The Stfuctifn} 0/ Inqutfy S(?cond Edition. 
Cambridge. NY: Cambridge University Press. 1978. 
Warheit. Georrje J . Robert A. Bell, and John J. 
Schwab Needs Assor^smcnt Approaches: Concepts 
nnd MotfiOils. Rockville. MD. National Institute of 
Mental Health. 1977. pp. 20-22 

Local People trained in anthropology or ethnography — 
might be found in libraries, museums schools, 
univ(?rsities. or human servico organi^'ations 
K^ovyledgeable local people— such as locai officials, 
religious leaders, bankers, adrninistratorr. loaders 
of public service organi^^alions. professionals, eth- 
nic group leaders — who have the respect and ac- 
ceptance of residents. 




Life history 



The life history method usually involves the collcc- 
tion of biographins or detailed histories on a few 
selected members of the community. It can also be 
applied to the histories of families, organizations, or 
agency departments. Through intensive interviews 
with individuals, supplemented by documentary evi- 
flence. it is possible to obtain rich data about past 
events and customs, and individual perspectives of 



Tabic 8 Advanld joi; L\n<:\ disndvanlarjos of the lile history 
melhoc) for communily nueds assessment. 



Advantages 



Disadvantages 



May motivate the mvolvc- 
mont of shy or unmvolved 
people, in that ovory indi- 
viaual is an expert when it 
comes to his or her own life 
history 

Permits micro-level exam- 
ination of representatives of 
the population and there- 
fore great depth of detail 

\ Can provide insights into 
unique variables or 
characteristics to which 
la''ge surveys may be 
insensitive 

► May reveal chance factors 
or clues that otherwise 
would not be identified, 
such as historic family 
jealousies, or childhood 
resentments affecting 
present altitudes and beliefs 

I Can be complimentary to 
other methods, such as 
survey, key informant, 
participant observation 



Rarely representative of 
total community or group 
Time-consuming if large 
data base is developed 
Can be subjective unless 
all life histories are struc- 
tured systematically: ex- 
cessive structure eliminates 
the primary advantage of 
open-ended spontaneity 
' Ideally suited for older 
residents of the population 
thus may be biased 
according to the 
background^' and values of 
this group 

► Need for extreme 
confidentiality 

► Can provide such a large 
amount of qualitative data 
that It may be difficult to 
quantify results 

I Requires a skilled 
investigator who can guide 
the informant in revealing 
significant social system 
variables 



What the community is like and how his/her life has 
been affected by it. It is a unique way of seoing the 
community through the eyes and feelings of a rosi- 
dent. 

The life history approach can reveal a vast 
amount of information about such things as: com 
munity op[)ortunity structures, social norms, unac 
ceptable patterns of behavior, significant life cycle 
events, valued community activities and rituals, indi- 
vidual or family mobility patterns, effects of develc p- 
ments. trends in leadership, power structure, and 
community factors that might foster social and eco- 
nomic problems— barriers to employment, neighbor- 
hood vandalism, teenage depression, child abuse, 
family stress, and marital problems. 

The use of the life history to study an organiza- 
tion or g.oup should not be overlooked. For exam- 
ple, the detailed history of a planning commission, 
city council, or merchants' association can reveal a 
lot about the character of the community, residents' 
social and economic backgrounds, patterns of power 
and influence, and possible problem-solving strat- 
egies. 

Sources of additional help: 

Library: Langness. L. L. The Life Hislory of AnthropoloqiCdl 
Science, New York. NY: Holt. Rinehart and Win- 
ston. 1965. 

Washington Stale Oraf/Rura' History Program Inter 

viewer's Manual. Olympi?. WA: Washington State. 

Division of Archives and Record Management. 1974. 
Baum. Willa. Transcribing and Editing Oral History. 

Nashville: American Association for State and Local 

History. 1977. 

Dailey. Charles A. Assessment of Lives. San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass. Inc.. 1971. 

Local: People trained in history, geneology. anthropology, 
counseling, or health sciences 
People associated with museums or archives 
Historical societies or groups interested in oral history 

and geneology collection 
Read an actual life history- 
Lewis. Oscar. The Children of Sanchez. New York. 
NY: Random House. 1961. 
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Nominal 
group process 



NoiiMfial group process is a structured problem- 
.solviny or iclca-generaling strategy in which individ- 
unkV idons aro gathered and combined in a face-to- 
tace nonlhreatening group situation. The process is 



T.ibh? 9 Advani.ujOi) and disadvaniagos of nominal group 
proco'ji;; for comrTiunily noods assessment 



Advantaqos 



Oisadvantagos 



> If well-organi;'od m 
advanco, a hotorogeneous 
rjronf) carl movo toward 
dofinilL' group conclusions 

> Can be used to expand 
tho data obtamod from 
surveys or existing 
documonts. or can be used 
to generate a more specific 
survey 

> Motivates all participants to 
gel involved because they 
sense they are personally 
affected 

' Generates many ideas in 
a short period of time; 
allows for a full range of 
individual thoughts and 
concerns 

A good way to obtain 
input from r. ^ople of 
different i ackgrounds and 
experiences 

Give^i all participants an 
equal opportunity to express 
opinions and ideal, 'n a 
nonthreatening setting 
Allows individual 
(joneration of ideas without 
sitnroc-^jQp any dominant 
group fnember 

Stimulates creative thinking 
anvj (.'fluclive dialogue 

Allows for clarification of 
ideas 



• Requires a skilled leader 

• May be extremely difficult 
to implement with large 
audiences umoss advance 
preparation has taken place 
to train group facilitators 
and divide participants into 
groups of 6-10 members 

• Process may appear rigid 
if group loader does not 
show flexibility— encourage 
agenda building, and show 
respect for all ideas and 
concerns 

• May be some overlap of 
ideas due to unclear 
wording or inadequate 
group discussion 

• "Knowledgeable" individu- 
als selected to participate 
may not represent all 
community subgroups 

• Assertive personalities may 
dominate unless leadership 
skills are exercised 

• May not bo a sufficient 
source of data in itself; may 
require follow-up survey, 
observations, or documen- 
tary analysis 

• Inappropriate technique 
for routine meetings, 
bargaining, negotiation, or 
coordination 



NOTICE 



used in health, social service, and education fields, 
as well as in industry and government to niaximize 
creative participation m group problem-solving. It 
assures a balanced input from all participants and 
takes advantage of each person's knowledge and 
experience. In a needs assessment, it is useful for 
generating and clarifying ideas, reaching consensus, 
prioritizing, and making decisions on proposed al- 
ternative actions. 

While the nominal group process can be varied, 
one approach might be for members of a small 
group to write their individual ideas on paper. Round- 
robin feedback from each person then follows, with 
each person's concerns being listed on a flip chart 
in full view; next, each idea is discussed for clarifi- 
cation and evaluation. Priorities are ordered by 
silent balloting; group discussion of the ballot re- 
suits would round out the process. 

A cominunity advisory group or task fo^ce might 
consider using a nominal group process technique 
under these circumstances: 

• To determine what community problems are of 
greatest immediate concern; 

• To decide on a needs assessment strategy for 
dealing with the identified problems; 

• To design improved community services or pro- 
grams; 

• At a community forum or town meeting where 
broad citizen input is needed on a proposed plan 
lor land use, transportation, public services, or 
school expansion. 



Sources of additional help: 

Library: Delbecq, Andre. Andrew Van de Ven. and David Gus- 
tafson. Group Techniques for Program Planning: A 
Guide to Nominal Group and Delphi Processes. 
Glenview. IL: Scott. Foresman and Co., 1975. 
Van de Ven. Andrew and Andre Delbecq Guidelines 
for Leaders in Conducting Nominal Group Mcet- 
mgs. Madison. Wl. Center for the Study of Program 
Administration. 1971. 

Local. People specialized in citizen participation, group 
process facilitation, or leadership training in social 
and health services. Extension, education, industry, 
and planning. 
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Delphi 
Technique 



Tho (ielphi tochnique is another way of obtaining 
nrniip input for ideas and problem solviny. Unlike 
the nominal group process, the delphi does not re- 
quire facQ-lo-face participation. It uses a scries of 
carefully designed questionnaires interspersed with 
information summaries and feedback from preceding 
responses. 

In a planning situation, the delphi can be used to: 
develop a number of alternatives; 

• Assess the social and economic impacts of rapid 
community growth; 

♦ rx|)loro underlying assumptions or background 
information leading to different judgments; 



Tcihtr' 10. Advanlarjos and diyadvantaqes ol the delphi tech- 
niquo for cormiiuaity nc?ods asso^^omont 



/ ivantanos 



DIsadvanlagcs 



AllovAS participants to 
romain anonymous 
lnoxponr>ivo 
F ror of social prnssuro. 
porsonality influence, and 
individual dominance 
A reliable judgment or 
forecast results 

» Allows sharing of informa- 
tion and reasonmq among 
participants 

> Conducive to independent 
thinking and gradual 
formulation 

t A v;ol!-seleclod respondent 
parn^l a mix of local 
{)f(u:ials. knovvlf.^dgeable 
individuals, members of 
impacted community, 
regional officials, academic 
social scientists, etc —can 
provide a hroad analytical 
p»>rspeclive on potential 
qrowth Impacts 

I Can be used to roach 
consensus among groups 
hostile to each other 



' Judgments arc those of a 
selected group of people 
and may not be 
representative 

I Tendency to eliminate 
extreme positions and force 
a middle-of-the-road 
consensus 

> More lime-consuming than 
the group process method 

> Should not be viewed as 
a total solution to 
forecasting 

i Requires skill in written 
communication 

I Roquires adequate time 
ar^d participant commitment 
(about 30-45 days) 



• Seek 0 t information on which agreement may 
later be generated; 

• Correlate informed judgments on a subject involv- 
ing many disciplines; 

• Educate respondents on the diverse and interre- 
lated elements of a topic. 

The delphi begins with the initial development of 
a questionnaire focusing on the identified problem. 
An appropriate respondent group is selected, then 
the questionnaire is mailea to them. Each participant 
answers the questionnaire independently and returns 
It. The Initiators of the questionnaire summarize re- 
sponses, then develop a feedback summary and a 
second questionnaire for the same respondent group. 
After reviewing the feedback summary, respondents 
independently rale priority ideas included in the 
second questionnaire, then mc^il back the responses. 
The process is repeated until investigators feel posi- 
tions are firm and agreement on a topic is reached. 
A final summary report is issued to the respondent 
group. The delphi can be modified h many ways. 

In assessing community needs, the delphi tech- 
nique could be used for many of the same things as 
the nominal group process—determining and priori- 
tizing community problems; setting goals; designing 
needs assessment strategies; planning a conference 
or community forum; developing improved commun- 
ity services; evaluating alternative plans for com- 
munity development; or aggregating judgments of 
special-interest or mutually hostile groups. 

Sources of additional help: 

Library: Delbecq. Andre. Andrew Van do Ven, and David Gus 
lafson. Group Tcchniqun^; for Pm<]fnfn Planning A 
Guide to Nominaf Group and Delphi Processes 
Glenview. IL- Scott, Foresman and Co., 1975. 
Kaufman. Jerome and David Gustafson Multi-County 
(and Use Policy Formation: A Delphi Analysis 
Technical Report of the Department of Industrial 
Enqineering. University of Wisconsin. Madison. Wl. 
1973. 

Effective Gtiizen Partrcipatlon in Transportation Plan 
nrnq. Vol. II. A Cataloq of Techniques. U S. Depart- 
ment of Transportation. Washington. D C ; Federal 
Highway Administration. Socio-Fconomic Studies 
Division. 1976. pp. 188-212. 

Local: Colleqe or university departments ol sociology, politi- 
cal science, planning, economics 
Major businesses and Industries that do forecasting. 

innovative planning 
Governors' offices where task (orcps rind commis- 
sions have been initiated to look at the future. 




Advisory groups 
and task forces 



Advisoiy yroiips and task forces are called together 
for a variety of purposes — to represent the ideas and 
attitudes of a coinmunity. group, or organization; to 
make suggestions; to generate new ideas: to advise 
and to recommend; or to carry out a specific task 
Members of such a group may be specially selected 
or mvitod to participate because of their unique skills 
or backgrounds; they may volunteer; they may be 
nominated or elected; or the group may be formed 
by a combination of these processes. 

Because advisory groups and task forces are 
formed in a variety of ways, a nllmber of things 
!;houl(1 l)o considered in advance: 
• Com()osition and selection. Will it be made up of 
experts, lay persons, or a combination of both'?^ 



T.jbif 1 1 A<lv,inta()r»s nnfj disndvanlaqiv; ol advisory groups 
and l\'-M lor comniunity noods assor>r,niunl 



Advnntaqos 



DisadvanlagoG 



• Opoorhinily to involvo a 
variPty o( nr(jfr?sr.ional and 
\ \\ fu-otMp from divorso 
harkqroijnds 

• I ly [>^\>;)lf' (Tiay Sf*o 
ailf^rnntivr'; that ar(? 
ovorlooktHi by exports 

• I. oca I residontn may have 
t'^r'hmcal oxporliso or 
kno\v!*vl<]0. t)adicularly 
ahtMil th(? cornrnunily in 
wh'rh Ihcy live. Uiat 
profosnionalr^ do not havo 

• Inrr<\-ir,,nr) nunn born of 
P»'ot)!o am domancjing to 
t'f iovoIv'mI ifi pt;innin(i. 
th('v oannot hi> ignored 

• VVhon program^"; qo wrong. 
pro[-ln who havo boon 
invoIvtHi in planning thorn 
h.'ivo 1'"^'/, r'N'i'/jn to t)iarne 
o'ftnahj f(.)r th(^ probloms 

• Can bo an antidote for 
fi'fijngs of alion:ition. 
f'itility and ooworlossnosr, 

• Involvomont in Iho planning 
i>ff)rf';-; ()fii»n anniiroG 
a''*o<'ptar!rn m tho 
inip''''ner)tjjtioo phaso 

• T.'iko'. llu^ pronrurn off Iho 
f\*p"rt';. |h(^v (Jo not n^r d 

to havo all thr? an^worr* 

• I) .'i iHv rf:;ii!t<; tn rnoro 
f^ri*at!Vf> {irohk'fn snlvmo 

• May h"lp ru)lidify r'^ation- 
''hifv- b'MvV'On a broad 

of< 'I i(> ( 'f {)rof(>s';K)n.jl"., 
[I'jht'CJan'v and lay noonio 
( ornfniioication barriors 
ar^ brok'vi fi'vwn and 
rniittial trof-t inoroar.oi:; 



» fVlaximi;'ing tho skiiir. of 
group mombers may take 
conr>i(]orablc and time 
nonr.uming organi;^ation. 
planning, and training 

* FU)qijiros a skilled 
facilitator or leader 

* fvlay rer.iilt in frustration if 
participantr." advice is never 
taken or il thoy havo no 
justifiable reason for partici- 
pation 

> fvlombfjrs may become dis- 
illusioned if they have not 
had cfoar instructions for 
the reason for participation 
in the group 

> Dopending upon selection. 
membf?rs may not 
nocessanly represent all 
points of view or all 
members of the 
community 

' fvlay threaten decision- 
mrikers. planning officials, 
and others in formal 
organizational roles 

Sometimes there is a 
tendency to overload 
advisory committees with 
busy work 

Viewed frorn perspective of 
a citi/(?n advisory commit- 
Uu\ there may be a 
tendency to r(?gard it as the 
only miMns for obtaining 
citi/en inpul Should be 
considfUf^d as one of 
r.f>V(<ral fnrMliod!; to obtain 
public participation 



How will membership be determir.cd? What are 
advantages and disadvantages of each person to 
the function of the group? 

• Purpose. Will the group be fo. ned for the pur- 
pose of information dissemination, information 
collection, planning, advising, problem resolution, 
decision-making, policy-making, technical assist- 
ance, legitimizing or building support, or creating 
public awareness? 

• Duration. Will there be a beginning and an end to 
the group's responsibilities? How will length of 
members' service be determined? 

• Method of operation. Will there be regular and 
frequent meetings, occasiona. meetings, delphi- 
type communication by mail, conference telephone 
calls, or a combination of these? Who will as- 
sume leadership? How will recommended actions 
or plans be implemented? 

• Motivation and re "ard. How will participants be 
rewarded for their input? How will their interest 
in the group's task be developed and retained? 

Advisory groups and task forces, especially 
those of a short-term or specific task orientation, 
can be invaluable to a community needs assessment. 
Their functions include: 

• Identifying methods for conducting a needs as- 
sessment; 

• Building community awareness of specific prob- 
lems; 

• Identifying various population and organizajon 
groups that should be involved in a community 
needs assessment; 

• Building support for a new public service pro- 
gram; 

• Assessing potential impacts of a development; 

• Collecting information; 

• Evaluating a community program or policy; 

• Giving technical assistance or advice. 

Sources of additional help: 

Library FJincltvc Citizen Pattiapatson />? Tfansportation Plan- 
ninq, Vol. II. A CaLilog of Techniques. U S. Depart 
nient of Transportation. Washington. D.C Federal 
Highway Administration. Socio-Economic Studies 
Division, 1976. pp. 20-63. 
Connmmicaiion— Key to Participatory Regional Plan- 
Dinq The Design of Policy Development Tool^. 
Seattle. WA: Pugot Sound Governmental Confer- 
ence. 1970 

Planning and Der,iqn Workbook lor Community ^'-v- 
ticination Research Center for Urban and Environ- 
mental Planning Princeton, NJ; School of Architec- 
ture and Urban Planning. Princeton University. 
1969 

Brown. David "The fvlanagement of Advisory Com 
mitt(>es: An Assignment for the '70's."" Pirhlic Ad- 
nnntntration /?ev'/(.'W. Vol. 32. No. ^1 (July- Augur.l). 
197?. pp 334-34? 

1 ocal nov'rnrnenl agf^ncK^s rnandat(?d to mvolvr* citi/ens ir) 
(Planning, departnients of conununity planning, 
heaitfi and f;ocial services, ecology, water re 
soufoe:;. fiighways 
Educational irv;titutions. departments and organi/a- 
tionr; such as Extension service, libraries school 
districts. 
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Community forum 



T.ible \2 Aclvantagos and difiruivantdgc".^ 
loruin f(v community n»?ods risspssmeMU 



of ihi: comKiiiniiy 



Advantnqos 



f'rovid(.'r, an opporliinity for 

finoplp of divtMsi.' back 

nrounds to r.haro idoas and 

oxporicncos 

Can piovidG a quick. 

intifnsivf pictuio ol 

commnnity concerns 

Can off<M".tiv<'ly involve local 

citizonri m planning 

pubhci/inq. modcratinq, 

evaluating, etc. 

Pjivor, communtly issues 

bfoad vi!>ibility 

ta")cal citk'ens feel as 

Ihoufjh thoy havfi been 

hoard 

Inexpensive 

Useful to identify problems, 
assess needs, or lo suqqest 
questions requiring further 
study 

Design is flexible — a 
variety ol techniques can 
be incorporated 



Disadvantages 



R<'(iuu('s good hMdiTf.hip 
and advanro ore . uu/. ilioi^ 
Opinions obtai'iod an.' 
limited lo iho'o who attenti 
- -all viewpoints may not he 
hoard 

Poor advance planning and 
advertising may result in 
limfl(Hl parttcipation 
If not v^ell-facilitated 
only the vocal minorities 
will be heard 
A large turnout may 
prevent everyone from 
speaking and may limit 
lime allowed for each 
speaker 

' May generate more 
questions than answers 

' May raise citizens" 
expectations and frustra- 
tions if objectives are 
unclear, or if expectations 
are not met 



A community foruin is based on one or more public 
meetings to which residents are invited to oxprnss 
their opinions about community problems and noods 
With advance planning and the assistance of a steer 
ing committee, an enormous amount of information 
can be obtained in a short time at niinimal cost. 
Skilled leadership and advance organi;{ation is 
needed to motivate a representative public turnout, 
to assure maximum participation, to collect informa- 
tion, and to know what to do with tlie inforiiiation 
once it is collected. Usually, the format incorporates 
a number of needs assessinent techniques, such as 
nominal group process, key informant, advisoiy com- 
mittee, and possibly a follow-up survey. It has thD 
potential to narrow the problem on which a later 
technique may elaborate; to build public awareness 
of the complexity of an issue; to legitimize the need 
for further study; to design improved programs and 
services; or to test public views of proposed solu- 
tions to community problems. 



Sources of additional help: 

Library. Warhoit. George J.. Rogor A Bell, and John J Schwab 
Nocds Assessment Approaches. Conrnpts and 
Mnthods, Rockville. MD: National Inslitute of fVlontal 
Health. 1977. pp 22-25. 

Local; See citations under needs assessment techniques 
that will be used in the community forum 




Community 
impressions 



I.iliii' Ailvanl.'it)*^::; rinrl disacJvanlnqtv; of the community 

ifn})rr' ';ionr, tochfnquu for cornniiimty nooci^i aGSOssfiionl 



Advnntngns 



Provides inpul diroclly from 
fx'oplo fiiost lik(»ly affoclod 
t)y .Ml(?voloomcnl such as 
fMMqhborhood associations. 
t«» ichf.'fs biisjn'T.s pfH:)plo. 
ckh'fly. fninoritio<; 

Allowrj for probinr; bohind 
concliioionr:, rosiiltmc) in a 
bcttiH nndor«.,tandinq of 
CfUi'Ml K'lationshiipn 

r,vi Im' ' '.nnhin^'d witf' 
statislir. i! d Jta and a 
( •)rrimn'iit/ .oriim, f)roviding 
a fi'. hfn <\,\\.] hanf? and a 
Ofj?atrr vafidity ol findings 

If individual appointments 
arc rnado allowr, tho possi- 
t)ihty of oblaminrj input 
from b^isy. knowlodqeable. 
and inlluontial poopio 

Can provrdp a comforlablo. 
supportive alrnosphoro in 
v;hich frionds discuss an 
issun tonnlhcr. where it 
mirjht not bt^ possible to 
uit'^rvic'W Ifie same 
mdividuals alone 
Oroun settmg may stimulate 
thinking and discussion 



Disadvantages 

• Does not provide a 
representative sample ol 
altitudes 

' Piocess lor eliciting the 
data requires skillful plan- 
ning and facilitating 

' Time IS needed lor 
compilmg data 

' In a laco-to-face setting, 
wide variation in partici- 
pants' background may 
supress contributions ol 
quieter, less confident 
people 

Data is dependent on 
Willingness of people to 
participate 



ThG community impressions approach is a small- 
group strategy for obtaining opinions or improssions 
of what the larger cofnmunity is thinking. It is rather 
like applying nominal group process or delphi tech- 
niques to a group of key informants. Because the 
informants do not necessarily have to meet as a 
group, the community impressions approach can 
also provide opportunity for extensive taped discus- 
sions, by appointment, with leaders and influentials. 

In a rapidly growing community, the community 
impression approach could be used to solicit expert 
opinion about anticipated social and economic im- 
pacts of a development; how to solve a technical 
problem such as inadequate transportation; or how 
to test the feasibility of a new program or facility. 
Ideally, the community impressions approach should 
be combined with another technique that draws 
upon more representative data, such as survey, 
community forum, or existing community documents. 



Sources of additional help: 

Library f.floctivo Citi/on Participation in fransportiUion Plan- 
ninrj. VoL II, A Ca/a/or; ol Techniques. U S. Depart- 
ment of Transportation. Washington. D C. Federal 
Highway Administration. Socio-Economic Studies 
Division. 1976 pp 213-239 

Wells. W. D. "Group Interviewing." in The Handbook 
of MarkoUnq Rosoarch, R. Ferber, ed. New York. 
NY. McGraw-Hill. 1974 

Goldman. A E. "The Group Depth Interview." Journal 
of Marknting. Vol 26 pp 61-68 

Local Rehabilitation and mental health therapists and coun- 
selors 

Social and health service agency personnel 
Professionals in business and industry involved in 

making consumer marketing forecasts 
Professionals in state governrient df^padments who 

organize consumer panels, neighborhood panels 
Personnel offi:;ers in private busmess or industry. 
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Application 



As a means of summarizing our discussion of needs 
assessment tectiniques, we will apply selected metfi- 
ods to a community setting wfiere rapid growth) is 
being anticipated. We will build upon an approach) 
developed by Dillman (1977) and later applied by 
Garkovlch (1979). Our model is based upon \he 
use of multiple needs assessment mt-thods as a 
key component in making data-based policy deci- 
sions. 

In 1976, \he Wasfiington Water Power Company 
announced their plans to fiopefully begin construc- 
tion in 1983 on \he first of four coal-fired generating 
plants in a rural area of eastern Wasfiington near 
Creston. Over tne decade of 1983-1993, a sizable 
construction force would be working on the four 
projects, which) represent an anticipated investment 
of $2-3 billion. 

Creston is an agricultural trade center located in 
Lincoln County, which has a primarily agricultural 
base. Creston is on a state highway approximately 
56 miles from Spokane, a major eastern Washington 
city. 



As shown in the figure, the context for policy 
discussions with regard to the impacts of growth 
upon towns like Creston also includes legislation and 
other forces, such as the increasing demand for 
energy, in an external environment. In the case of 
Creston, the NeJonal Environmental Policy Act and 
Washington state legislation provided a context for 
generating needed information and a framework for 
negotiating with the energy developer. 

Historically, Creston and the county in which it is 
located are quite typical of most American communi- 
ties which have a primarily agricultural base. Lincoln 
County reached its population peak in 1910 with 
17,539 residents, and then consistently declined 
in population to a low of 9,300 in 1975. Creston, 
which is one of several small munkiipalities in Lin- 
coln County, has had a fairly stable population base 
—growing from 308 in 1910 to its present level of 
350. Creston is 20 miles from Davenport, a commun- 
ity of approximately 1,600 residents, which is the< 
county seat and location of the hospital and major 
shopping area for northern Lincoln County. 



Context 

• legislation 

• social change 

• economic change 

• other external 
forces 



Impact Information: 



Policy 
Discussion 



• environmental Impact statement 

• other impact documents 

• pubiished research 



Needs Assessment Techniques: 

• existing information 

—the census and vital statistics 

records 
— content analysis 

• new information 

— participant observation 
— case study 
— social network analysis 
— survey 
— key informant 
— life history 
—nominal group process 
— delphi technique 
—task force 
— community forum 
— community impressions 



t 

Policy 
Analysis' 

▲ 



Policy 
Decision 



Interim Decision 



Data-based policy decisions in rapidly growing communities using needs assessment techniques. 
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Creston residents appear tc enjoy life in their 
community and in rural Washington. There is some 
(concern, howovor. about the proposed new energy 
tacilitios, Wu) \\u'i)i\\ o\ railroad abandofiment to their 
present agricultural economy, the need for more 
paved streets, the need for improved mail service, 
and the need for an improved water system. In addi- 
tion, prior to 1979, the community did not have a 
comprehensive plan which could be used as a guide 
for local decisionmaking about the community's 
future. 

In 1979, the mayor of Creston, working in cooper- 
ation with members of the Creston Planning Commis- 
sion, approached the area Extension agent serving 
Lincoln County about doing a needs assessment 
survey. Such a survey, they reasoned, could be a 
means for getting a broad base of citizen input into 
the planning process and provide objective indica- 
tors of human needs within a community that is an- 
ticipating rapid growth. Using the resources of Wash- 
ington State University Cooperative Extension and 
other educational institutions, a survey was com- 
pleted in 1979. The survey provided substantial in- 
formation on citizen attitudes about proposed goals 
for the community, perceptions about possible and 
actual community problems and knowledge, beliefs 
and attitudes about the proposed energy develop- 
ment, as well as other changes occurring in the area. 
The survey helped citizens become more aware of 
problems and possible solutions, and provided infor- 
mation to help planning commission members and 
elected governmental officials make better policy 
decisions. 

The survey is only one method of generating use- 
ful information about citizen needs in communities 
where rapid growth is expected or occurring. In the 
case of Creston, a committee of persons represent- 
ing a cross-section of community members was 
formed to help with the process of impact assess- 
ment and mitigation. The Creston Project Committee, 
as it has been called, was set up to function as both 
an advisory group and a task force. Although im- 
pact committees of this type can be extremely help- 
ful, it is prudent to review the advantages and disad- 
vantages of such approaches. For example, while 
many professionals and laypersons may be involved 
on the impact committee, it may be possible that 
members will not have the necessary time or the ex- 
pertise to thoroughly assess and understand the 
critical fiscal and sociocultural impacio which may 
occur as a result of the proposed energy develop- 
ment. 

As stressed above, information generated by 
advisory groups and task forces can be supple* 
mented using other methods, and such groups can 
employ many different techniques for generating the 
information which they will then evaluate. The sum- 
mary figure emphasizes combining existing sources 
of information such as census and vital statistics 
data with new sources of information to aid in the 
process of policy analysis in communities like Cres- 
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ton. In addition to the use of surveys, several other 
methods provide essential supplementary and com- 
plementary new information for decisionmakers. The 
Delphi method can be very useful for obtaining ex- 
pert opinion on needs and problems related to the 
impacts of rapid growth, while the key inlormant 
method will be useful for identifying the unique needs 
of minorities, the youth, or the elderly. Community 
lorums will be helpful for informing people about 
growth-related issues and generating further infor- 
mation about needs and perceptions, while nominal 
group process methods will be helpful in small-group 
settings for obtaining lists of problems, ideas, and 
proposals for action. 

In the case of Creston, the results of these needs 
assessments as well as the results of the earlier 
survey could provide t!ie information base for devel- 
oping subsequent and more refined surveys which 
can be useful when tightening up policies and mak- 
ing specific recommendations (see Dillman. 1977, 
and Garkovich. 1979). The bottom line is that multi- 
ple methods should be used when carrying out a 
needs assessment — or many people and potential 
problem areas will fall through the slats. 

Sources of additional help: 

Library: Dillman. Don A. "Preference Surveys and Policy De- 
cisions: Our New Tools Need Not Be Used in the 
Same Old Way." in Journal of the Commumty De- 
velopment Society, Vol. 8. No. 1. Spring. 1977; 31- 
43. 

Garkovich. Lorraine. "What Comes After the Survey'^ 
A Practical Application of the Synchronized Surve^^ 
Model in Community Development," in Journal of 
the Community Development Society. Vol. 10. No. 
1. Spring. 1979: 29-38. 
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